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ILLIAM ROTCH WARE, who 

was editor of this magazine dur- 

ing a period of 31 years, and un- 

der whose hand it grew from 
the modest little journal illustrated with 
scanty pen outline lithograph drawings 
into its present form, has just passed 
away at the age of 69 years at his home at 
East Milton, Mass. He saw the art of 
printed reproductions of works of archi- 
tecture pass through all the succeeding 
phases of processes from the gelatine 
plates, including colored photographs, to 
the halftone processes and the zinc cuts in 
use to-day. 

It was under his management when the 
magazine was published by Ticknor & Co., 
of Boston, that he brought out theso-called 
International Edition with plates from 


English, French and German magazines.. 


When Ticknor & Co. sold the paper, Mr. 
Ware came to New York and started the 
publication work here. His deafness, 
which had for some years been a heavy 
handicap, had increased to such a degree 
that he then retired from the work which 
had come to be almost the habit of a life- 
time with him, and settled back to a happy 
domestic and rural environment in the 
home he had built at East Milton, sur- 
rounded by a large family of sons and 
grandchildren. 

Mr. Ware was one of the first Ameri- 
cans to go to the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Born in Cambridgeport, of old New Eng- 
land stock, who trace their ancestry back 
to the time of the Pilgrims, he was edu- 
cated at Exeter Academy at Harvard, 
from which he graduated in 1871, and at 
the Institute of Technology, where his 


uncle, the famous Professor William Rob- 
ert Ware, was beginning his career as the 
greatest of our teachers of architecture. 
Mr. Ware returned from the Beaux Arts 
to find Boston a heap of smoking ruins 
from the great fire in Summer Street. His 
uncle urged him—just engaged to be mar- 
ried—to take the assistant editorship of 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, under Mr. 
William P. P. Longfellow, brother of the 
poet. He did so, and ultimately succeeded 
Mr. Longfellow as editor-in-chief. He 
never saw his way open to give up the 
work for the practice of the profession for 
which he had so arduously fitted himself. 
He used to feel at times that he had been 
what he called “sidetracked,” but no one 
realized better than he the power for the 
good of pure architecture that his posi- 
tion gave him, and he utilized it to the full. 
H. H. Richardson, with all his exciting 
novelties, came before the public through 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT of those days. 
Peabody and Stearns, Emerson and a host 
of artists, as one may properly call the 
Boston group of that day, who, inspired 
by Richardson, practised architecture for 
the flavor of it. They were all presented 
to the public by Mr. Ware’s cordial sup- 
port. It was he who organized the Amer- 
ican Architect drawing office, a central 
bureau of expert draftsmen, of whom the 
late D. A. Gregg was the leader who might 
be called upon to make rendered perspec- 
tives in pen and ink or color, the pic- 
turesque architecture then in vogue re- 
quiring that form of presentation, and to 
supplement the force of the average office 
not equipped with men of that order. 

Mr. Ware loved a good drawing, espe- 
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cially one well calculated for reproduc- 
tion. He organized a competition 
amongst the best pen and ink artists of 
that day, and the resulting drawings are 
still standards of style for those fortunate 
enough to possess them. Francis H. 
Bacon’s, Harry Fenn’s and Wilson Eyre’s 
were the favorites. 

Mr. Ware published various mono- 
graphs of American architecture, “Re- 
naissance Doorways,” “Door and Win- 
dow Grilles,” “Ecclesiastical Domes” and 
“Topical Architecture,” which appeared 
monthly. He wrote an exhaustive treatise 
on Equestrian Monuments, on which 
subject he gave an interesting series of 
lectures at the Lowell Institute. But his 
chief monument as a publisher remains 
in “The Georgian Period,” a work which 
no architect can well do without, and too 
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familiar to the reader to need description, 

The editorials, as well as the general 
reading matter of THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT during Mr. Ware’s editorship, set a 
standard both for their literary quality 
and for ideality, which have not been sur- 
passed. 

Retiring and unassuming to the point 
of shyness, Mr. Ware sometimes conveyed 
the impression of brusqueness of manner, 
but these deceptive externals resolved on 
closer acquaintance into a warmth of gen- 
erosity, a cordiality of recognition of 
merit and a tenderness of heart rare 
among men. 

Mr. Ware was a member of the Society 
of Beaux Arts Architects and the Boston 
Society of Architects, who have passed the 
resolutions printed below. 

WILLIAM WELLES BOSWORTH. 


RESOLUTIONS BY THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


The debt which the profession of archi- 
tecture owes to William Rotch Ware is 
something which is best appreciated by 
those who knew him from the very be- 
ginning of his connection with THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. For thirty-one 
years he was the editor-in-chief, giving 
his time, his thought and often his money 
in the most generous manner and with a 
loftiness of aim and a singleness of pur- 
pose which the profession can never suf- 
ficiently recognize. When he began his 
career architecture was a little less pro- 
fessional than the occupation of the house 
carpenter. When he retired from editor- 
ship the architectural profession had 
grown to be one of the foremost in im- 
portance in the development of the coun- 
try. The Boston Society of Architects, 
of which he was one of the original mem- 
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bers, by this motion expresses its appre- 
ciation of the services he has rendered so 
freely to the cause of good architectural 
and public service, a service which in- 
volved a degree of self-sacrifice few are 
willing to accept, but which was always 
offered for the good of his generation in 
unstinting measure. He leaves a record 
of which the Society, the profession and 
his friends and family may well be proud, 
and in extending to his family its appre- 
ciative sympathy, the Boston Society of 
Architects honors the man who has helped 
to make the Society possible and to give 
it a place in the community. 

Resolved: that this motion be sent to 
the architectural press and be spread on 
the minutes and that a copy thereof be 
sent, with the sincere sympathy of the 
Society, to the family of Mr. Ware. 
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HE brief duration of what we may 

call the Modern Era in American 

architecture is recalled to us by the 

death of William Rotch Ware. The 
active portion of his life practically syn- 
chronized with the new developments in 
architecture, and those of us who remem- 
ber the great part he played during the 
last quarter of the 19th century are dis- 
posed to assign to him a large and impor- 
tant part in our architectural Renais- 
sance. As the editor of THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT, he was not only the pioneer 
in professional journalism, but through 
this means he undoubtedly did more than 
any other toward bringing to the atten- 
tion of the general public the architects 
of the new school and their work. 

Architecture is dependent for its suc- 
cess On expression and acceptance. It 
must put into visible form the best im- 
pulses of any time, but unless it can im- 
pose itself on a community as an adequate 
expression, it remains only the amuse- 
ment and the voicing of the individual. 
The architects who in the late seventies 
and early eighties began the great work 
of redeeming the art from the depths into 
which it had fallen in the middle of the 
century possessed, it is true, those quali- 
ties which enabled them to put into form 
the better impulses of the time. The 
buildings they constructed preached their 
own sermons, but their appeal was terri- 
torially limited, since it was confined to 
those who passed by in the pursuit of their 
avocations. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 
under the brilliant and constructive di- 
rection of Mr. Ware, immediately and 
enormously extended this field, and there- 
fore the work of the great pioneers— 
Richardson, Congdon, Haight, Renwick, 
Sturgis, Cummings, Peabody and Stearns, 
ete.—received that general publicity that 
ensured its acceptance. The name of 
William Rotch Ware is one that should 
never be forgotten by American archi- 
tects, for it is not too much to say 
that equally with actual practitioners 
he did his part in the great work of 
redeeming American architecture, and 
sending it forward on new and con- 
structive lines. 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


R. WARE was associated in our 
minds with all that was best and 
most constructive in architec- 
ture. Practising at a time 

when the appreciation of fine work was 
confined to a very small number, he was 
clearly in the front rank, pointing the way 
for others. As the guide for professional 
judgment, his work on THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT was invaluable. As a teacher 
he was conservative and sound, and yet 
able to give his pupils that enthusiasm and 
inspiration without which all teaching of 
the arts is but dry bones. The profession 
owes a lasting debt to Mr. Ware. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS. 


FIRST met Mr. Ware more than 

thirty years ago, and until his recent 

retirement from THE AMERICAN 

ARCHITECT I had the pleasure of 
meeting him fairly often, always finding 
him exceedingly busy, earnest, of few 
words, and these to the point. I remem- 
ber him as a very hard-working, dignified, 
plain-spoken editor, one who knew what 
it was to be an editor, and he really 
“edited” in every sense of the word. His 
ideals as to what an architectural paper 
should be were high, and he lived up 
to them, cost him whatever work and 
pains it might. There resulted from this 
marvelous devotion, those indefatigable 
efforts, an architectural journal which 
grew to be a power in the land, not only 
among the profession, but among the lay- 
men—a power and influence which grew 
continually. 

In those early years, his was the first 
architectural paper of any account of 
which I have any knowledge, so that he 
was a pioneer in his work, and few can 
conceive the amount of work required to 
produce a weekly paper of this kind. Its 
weekly advent was looked forward to by 
draughtsmen as well as the architects, 
and it was referred to by the press as the 
authority in the field of architecture of 
its time. All this was the work of one 
man. THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT was 
William Rotch Ware, and his work lives 
after him, unto these days. 

As if this was not work enough for one 
man to do, he established and conducted 
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a “drawing office’ connected with his 
paper. To this he attracted a galaxy of 
such brilliant draughtsmen as H. B. Pen- 
nell, E. Eldon Dean, William T. Par- 
tridge, Wm. Welles Bosworth and Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Halden, and that bright 
particular star of all, the late David A. 
Gregg. Under his kind and solicitous 
care, affording them great opportunity, 
he thus played no small part in developing 
the art of architectural pen drawing and 
rendering to a degree never before 
attained. 

In a remarkable “appreciation” of Mr. 
Gregg, contributed some months ago to 
the Bulletin of the Boston Society of 
Architects, Mr. Ware relates the story of 
Mr. Gregg’s first appearance in his draw- 
ing office, and tells of his fostering care 
of this genius through so many prosper- 
ous years. 
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His paper was always dignified, was 
always published on schedule time, and 
was without doubt a great help as an in- 
termediary between the profession of 
architecture and the lay public, placing 
the activities in a dignified and just light 
before all, aiming to impress on the public 
the dignity and nobility of a profession 
calling for as much of a man, at least, as 
is required in any of the learned profes- 
sions, in times when the profession of - 
architecture was even less understood 
than now. 

All honor to the memory of this faith- 
ful, hard-working and devoted man, 
whose influence in this difficult field of 
professional journalism has had such a 
stimulating effect, who has done so much 
for architecture, and for draughtsmen, 
that it can never be forgotten. 

J. A. SCHWEINFURTH. 





The Tilden Memorial 


A plaster model of a heroic statue of 
Samuel J. Tilden, which is to be cast in 
bronze by William Ordway Partridge, 
has been erected at Park Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York. Though 
Mr. Tilden’s will, when it was opened 
thirty years ago, provided a fund of 
$50,000 for a monument, litigation by his 
heirs and controversy as to who should be 
the sculptor prevented the carrying out 
of the provision until last May, when a 
suit brought by Mr. Partridge against 
George W. Smith and Lewis V. Randolph, 
who, with the late John Bigelow, were the 
Tilden executors, was mediated by former 
Park Commissioner Stover, and work 
was begun. 

The statue will be ten feet high, two 
feet higher than the normal heroic dimen- 
sions, so as to fit in with the massiveness 
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of the surrounding buildings. Supported 
by a broad block of Stony Creek granite, 
the statue will sit in an emplacement of 
the same pinkish stone, forty feet wide 
and fifteen feet deep, with seat parapets 
extending forward on both sides. The 
right parapet will be decorated with a 
bronze State seal, while the left will carry 
that of the city. 


While one of the reasons for setting up 
the cast rather than the bronze is to per- 
mit the sculptor and the architects, 
Wilder & White, an opportunity to view 
the ensemble in association with its sur- 
roundings, it is Mr. Partridge’s wish that 
the “man in the street” shall look at the 
work and say what he thinks of it. This 
is following out the method of Macmon- 
nies, who last year put his fountain in 
City Hall Park for the public to see.— 
Stone. 
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HOUSE OF THOMAS A. McGINLEY, ESQ., SEWICKLEY, PA. 
MESSRS. JANSSEN & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 


THE CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 


HE Thirteenth Annual Architec- 

tural Exhibition held under the joint 

auspices of the Chicago Architec- 

tural Club, the Illinois Society of 
Architects and the Illinois Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was 
opened in the galleries of the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, on April 5 and was con- 
tinued until April 29. This presentation 
of architecture and the allied arts brings 
to a most successful conclusion the 1916- 
17 season of architectural exhibits. 

The Chicago exhibition was a very 
satisfactory indication of the progressive 
spirit of the men of the Middle West and 
of the valuable and well-sustained co- 
operation on the part of architects and 
those engaged in the arts allied to archi- 
tecture. Not only has it served very fully 
its purpose to gather into one comprehen- 
sive showing a record of good architec- 
tural achievement during the past year, 
but it is a further important addition to 
the propaganda of public education in 





good architecture, and crowns the educa- 
tional work of the season now closed. 

There was a time when what printers 
call “a stickful,” or, at most, a few lines, 
was considered by the art editors of daily 
papers ample notice of an architectural 
exhibition. In fact, in many cases exhi- 
bitions were opened, ran their course, and 
were dispersed without any attention on 
the part of the daily press. 

But the situation is different now, and 
we have before us many clippings, some 
two columns in length, giving with much 
detail an account of this exhibition. 

That this fact proves the greatly in- 
creased interest of the general public in 
the art that surrounds them, a better ap- 
preciation and keener desire for further 
and reliable knowledge is, we _ believe, 
true. It is also proof that the art educa- 
tion of the masses is yearly becoming 
more perfect, that even the man on the 
street will now take time from the ab- 
sorbing things that are a part of his daily 
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that afford educational opportunities. 


These things, more insistently apparent 


each year, prove the contention of those 
who believed that the art education of the 
masses would be achieved through exhi- 
bitions, popular lectures, good illustrated 
magazines and not perhaps so much 
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life to visit this and similar exhibitions 


a costly experience, of good architecture, 
and appreciates the fact that even in his 
lowest renting properties he must con- 
serve elements of good design and artistic 
expression if he is to realize a fair rate 
of income for his principals. 

These things are all so well known to 
architects that it is perhaps not necessary 
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ST. ALBAN’S CHURCH, RECTORY AND PARISH HOUSE, NEW YORK 
MESSRS. STEPHENSON & WHEELER, ARCHITECTS 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 


through a slower process of instruction 
during school or college years. 

Every architect knows that the client 
who consults him to-day is, as a rule, a 
more correctly informed one than he had 
to deal with a decade ago. 

Even the real-estate agent, whose busi- 
ness is solely in the renting of buildings, 
has come to learn the value, often through 
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to set them down at any length, yet it may 
be well to take an opportunity like the 
present to refer to them, as showing how 
greatly have all these annual exhibitions 
contributed to these most satisfactory 
conditions. 

The visitor to the exhibition here con- 
sidered entered through a formal Italian 


(Continued on page 283) 
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PRELIMINARY STUDY OF MAIN ENTRANCE, OFFICE 
BUILDING FOR LAIRD-NORTON CO., WINONA, MINN. 


MESSRS. RICHARD E. SCHMIDT, GARDEN & MARTIN, ARCHITECTS 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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RAVISLOE COUNTRY CLUB, HOMEWOOD, ILL. 


MESSRS. GEORGE C. NIMMONS & CO., ARCHITECTS 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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DETAIL OF ENTRANCE, HOUSE OF WILLIAM H. DAVIDGE, 
WESTON, CONN. 


MESSRS. MURPHY & DANA, ARCHITECTS 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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FOUNTAIN AT COLD SPRINGS, L. I. 


MISS JANET SCUDDER, SCULPTOR 
MR. LAWRENCE GRANT WHITE, ARCHITECT 


SWIMMING POOL FOR A. B. COXE, PAOLI, PA. 


MR. CHARLES WELFORD LEAVITT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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BAPTISTERY, SIENNA 


MR. ERICH GUGLER, AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 


A PARISH CHURCH 


MR. HAROLD L. SMITH, ART INSTITUTE EVENING SCHOOL 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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A FLORENTINE BED ROOM OF THE 15TH CENTURY, 
BEAUX ARTS PROJET 


MR. C. BEIN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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TERRACE STEPS AND GARDEN, GIRDLE 
RIDGE, KATONAH, N. Y. 


MR. CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 





LYCH GATE, RESIDENCE OF JAY COOKE, 
CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA 


MESSRS. OLMSTED BROTHERS, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 





Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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A FRENCH DRAPER’S SHOP OF THE 14TH CENTURY 


MR. K. C. WELCH, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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ILLIAM ROTCH WARE was 
W identified with THE AMERICAN 
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ARCHITECT from its very incep- 

tion. Born in Cambridge in 
1848 of ancestors who were native Ameri- 
cans since 1642, a graduate of Phillips 
Exeter, a member of the class of 1871 of 
Harvard, one of the first students of the 
Institute of Technology and subsequently 
a pupil of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at 
Paris, Mr. Ware came to his task un- 
usually well fitted to represent the best 
side of American architecture. The real 
shaping of the paper, the forming of its 
policies and the carrying of them out 
without fear or prejudice was wholly his 
work. The recompenses were small, per- 
sonal feelings and professional jealousies 
were quite as strong then as they are to- 
day, but he always knew exactly what he 
wanted to do, he had the highest ideals 
for the profession and for his paper, he 
saw the drift of public sentiment and 
how it could be harnessed to a purpose 
and he never lost faith in the possibilities 
of architectural development in this 
country. He was a man of absolutely un- 
swerving devotion to his work, who gave 
every ounce of his energy and every mo- 
ment of his time with unflagging devo- 
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tion to what he believed should be and 
must be. 

In 1876 reproduction methods were 
crude and uncertain and Mr. Ware had 
to develop everything from the barren- 
ness of the old style English tee-square- 
and-triangle line drawing, which was all 
he had to deal with at first. The Helio- 
type Company, under his guidance, was 
developed to the production of photo- 
graphic reproductions equal to the best 
we have now, and to raise the standard of 
drawing, he imported Mr. D. A. Gregg, 
set him to work in his office, pitted him 
against men like Hughson Hawley and 
Eldon Deane, with the result that by 1878 
nearly every advance that has been made 
in improvement of methods of drawing 
and reproduction of same had already 
been tried out and brought to a consid- 
erable perfection by THE AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. He carried his influence 
even further, organizing a drawing office 
in connection with the paper wherein 
many a clever and talented architect has 
received some of his best lessons in how 
to draw. But he never was content with 
the merely pictorial side of architecture. 
His editorials year after year were 
marked by a clearness of vision, direct- 
ness of expression and an uplifting ten- 
dency which we but too often miss to- 
day in our architectural press. When 
Mr. Ware said a thing in the paper his 
readers could be pretty sure he was right; 
and this independent spirit, his desire to 
present the best in the very best manner, 
drew around him a company of writers 
on subjects architectural whose names 
became almost household words, such as 
W. P. P. Longfellow, Russell Sturgis, 
Professor Norton, Professor Ware, T. M. 
Clark, to mention only a few of those 
whose lifework is finished; and nearly 
every young architect of the times who 
aspired to grow in his profession, in turn 
appeared in the columns of THE AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT. To appreciate how 
much was accomplished under Mr. Ware’s 
guidance one has but to compare the files 
of THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT during 
the first ten year's of its existence with the 
corresponding files of a paper like the 
British Architect or the British Builder. 
Nothing was foreign to THE AMERICAN 
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ARCHITECT which had to do with good 
architecture; whether it was a question 
of builders’ hardware or Oriental rugs, 
Greek sculpture or Low’s household art 
tiles, the frieze of the Parthenon or the 
carving on Trinity Church; if it was good 
Mr. Ware got it. 

The profession, therefore, owes a debt 
to this self-sacrificing, self-effacing, tire- 
less worker which can never be adequately 
repaid. He has labored and we have en- 
tered into his labors, and American archi- 
tecture of to-day is more indebted to him 
for what he did for it in those relatively 
barren years than to any other one factor 
of modern days. Measured by money, his 
reward was very small, but the thirty 
years of service he gave to this paper and 
to the profession entitle him to the best 
kind of reward in the esteem and the ap- 
preciative remembrance of all those who 
came in contact with him. 


C. H. BLACKALL. 


HE profession of Architecture, pri- 

marily one of the three great Fine 

Arts, is, unlike Painting or Sculp- 

ture, affiliated with many necessi- 
ties of life which have little to do with 
Fine Art, excepting as they are dignified 
by it. 

The members of this unique profession, 
which has a gamut from mere elementary 
structure and business to the ennobling 
of the greatest material achievements of 
man, are too often enshrouded in consecu- 
tive action, tangled in a jungle of detail, 
and neglect or forget the heights of their 
opportunity. 

To these burdened men, the writer, the 
editor with high ideals and even justice, is 
an apostle, refreshing their desires, blaz- 
ing their paths. 
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And when associated with elevation of 
purpose is a pertinent directness of ex- 
pression that brooks no equivocation there 
results a marked impression upon those 
to whom the words are addressed. 

To this type of beneficial influences in 
the Architeetural profession belonged 
William Rotch Ware, who after being 
educated as an architect, became for 
thirty-one years the Editor of THE 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT from 1876 to 1907. 
When he began his editorial work, despite 
the existence of admirable Colonial work, 
the Architecture of America was in a 
“narlous state.” The Department of 
Architecture of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology had graduated only 
seven small classes, and was the pioneer 
of the numerous schools established later. 
The theses of the seniors would now be 
considered feeble freshman work. 

In this adolescent stage of an Art which 
at its best to-day is the peer of that of 
any other country, appeared THE AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT as a forum, a channel of 
communication with the public. It be- 
came under Mr. Ware’s hand a stimulat- 
ing power, intelligent and fearless. His 
editorials were recognized by similar 
journals abroad, his opinions compelled 
attention. His sturdy, sometimes brusque, 
personality was the embodiment of an 
earnest, sincere mind, so sensitive that it 
distrusted suavity. 

He himself considered his work evanes- 
cent, and regretted that he had never 
practised his profession, but his influ- 
ence was far wider with the pen than is 
permitted to most men with the pencil. 

It is much, that at the period of the 
stumbling growth of Architecture in 
America, there was so wise, so sane a 
mentor as William Rotch Ware. 

C. HOWARD WALKER. 
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HOUSE IN WINNETKA, ILL. 


MESSRS. OTIS & CLARK, ARCHITECTS 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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HOUSE OF CHARLES H. SCHWEPPE 
MR. FREDERICK W. PERKINS, ARCHITECT 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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CHICAGO ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
(Continued from page 278) 

garden. Beyond the corridors, the large 
gallery was hung with tapestries and fur- 
nished with ancient chests and Gothic 
chairs, some of 
which were 
loaned by the An- 
tiquarians of the 
Art Institute. In 
this section was 
also Shown many 
fine examples of 
the work of 
the craftsman in 
iron. 

The Dublin 
plan competition, 
given under the 
auspices of Lord 
and Lady Aber- 
deen, was a con- 
spicuous note jin 
the city-planning 


schhemes. F. A. 
Cushing Smith of 
Amherst, Mass., 


the only Ameri- 
can competitor 
and one of the 
successful men 
receiving honor- 
able mention, had 
his drawing here. 
A plan for Ot- 
tawa, a Civic cen- 
ter for Brooklyn, 
the plan for 
Grant Park, for 
St. Joseph Manor, 
Elkhart, Ind., and the city plan of Cleve- 
land were shown. Among other town- 
planning schemes were the art museum 
and Forest Park development of St. 
Louis, the proposed civic center and im- 
provements for Eau Claire, Wis.; Mil- 





WATER COLOR SKETCH BY LAWRENCE BUCK 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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waukee River improvement and_ the 
plans for the Wisconsin State semi-cen- 
tennial. 

In an architectural educational way 
there was interest in the exhibits from 
the Ameri- 
can Academy, 
Rome, the Beaux 
Arts Institute of 
Design and from 
Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

The catalog de- 
serves commen- 
dation. As usual, 
it is a handsome- 
ly made book, 
with illustrations 
of a value that 
give the publica- 
tion a permanent 
place in every 
working library 
of an architect. 
Three prizes — 
$25, $15 and $10 
—were offered 
by the joint ex- 
hibition commit- 
tee for the best 
cover designs 
offered in compe- 
tition. Emory 
Jackson, Charles 
Herrick Ham- 
mond and Thom- 
as E. Tallmadge 
made the awards. 
Frank L. Ven- 
ning won the 
first prize; Fitzgerald Simpson, second; 
Hubert A. Smith, third, and Allen M. 
Weary and Benjamin F. Olson, honorable 
mentions. Mr. Venning’s design was 
used on the cover, and the other drawings 
were hung in the exhibition. 
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COUNTRY HOUSE OF E. L. KING, ESQ., NEAR WINONA, MINN. 
MR. GEORGE W. MAHER, ARCHITECT 


INTERIOR, HOUSE OF RALPH ISHAM, MONTECITO, CAL. 
MESSRS. CHILDS & SMITH, ARCHITECTS 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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Southern California Chapter, 
A.I. A. 


The one hundred and sixth meeting of 
the Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was 
held on April 11, 1917. 

Twenty-three members were present. 

A number of guests attended the meet- 
ing, which was entirely informal. In fact, 
the entire order of business, including the 
reading of minutes, was set aside for the 
evening to permit of the presentation of 
an evening of entertainment by talent se- 
cured by the entertainment committee. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. 
J. J. Backus, vice-president, and Mr. 
W. J. Dodd, a member of the entertain- 
ment committee, presided. 

Following the most excellent program, 
a resolution of thanks was offered by Mr. 
A. F. Rosenheim, duly carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Public Homes for the Poor 


Announcement of an Exhibit and Com- 
petition in Respect to Architecture, 
Arrangement and Methods of 
Administration 


The Committee on Public Charities of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction announce a competitive ex- 
hibit to occur during the forty-fourth 
National Conference at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
June 6-13, 1917. The purpose will be 
to bring to public notice the best exam- 
ples of management and plans of alms- 
houses (or other public homes for the 
poor, county infirmaries, county hospitals, 
ete.) in the United States and Canada. 

The details of the exhibit and competi- 
tion will be arranged by the Committee of 
Judges, of which Mr. Francis Bardwell, 
Inspector of Almshouses of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Charity, is chair- 
man. Mr. Alexander Johnson, author of 


“The Almshouse”; R. F. Almirall, archi- 
tect, New York City, and Dr. R. K. Flan- 
nagan, Assistant Commissioner, Virginia 
State Board of Health, are members of 
the committee. 

Appropriate publicity will be given the 
exhibit and results of the competition. 
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For further particulars address Mr. 
Francis Bardwell, care of National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 


Notice of Removal 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT has re- 
moved to its new offices, No. 243 West 
39th Street, New York. 


Personals 


Messrs. Lansing, Bley & Lyman, archi- 
tects, announce the removal of their offices 
to 250 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Mr. Harry Leslie Walker, architect, 
announces the removal of his offices from 
103 Park Avenue to 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 


Mr. C. L. Butler, architect, has opened 
an office in Tulsa, Okla., and will be 
pleased to receive manufacturers’ cata- 
logs and samples. 





Mr. Robert A. MacKellar, architect, 
has opened an office for the practice of his 
profession in the Eisner Building, Red 
Bank, New Jersey, and desires to receive 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogs. 





Mr. Lewis Miles Sanders, architect, 
has opened an office for the practice of 
his profession at 1907 Nebraska Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., and would be glad to receive 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogs. 


Mr. H. B. Hiltz, architect, 141 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass., has taken into part- 
nership with him Mr. O. C. Janssen. They 
have opened offices under the firm name 
of Hiltz & Janssen, 88 Broad Street, 
Boston, and will be glad to receive manu- 
facturers’ samples and catalogs. 


Mr. Gerard W. Betz and Mr. W. Ken- 
yon Drake, architects, announce that they 
have formed a partnership for the prac- 
tice of architecture, under the firm name 
of Betz & Drake, with offices at 56 Second 
Street, Newburgh, N. Y., and would be 
glad to receive manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogs. 
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CHAPIN MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NILES, MICH. 
MESSRS. TALLMADGE & WATSON, ARCHITECTS 
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FARM BUILDINGS, GREENWICH, CONN. 
MR. W. F. DOMINICK, ARCHITECT 


Thirtieth Annual Chicago Architectural Exhibition 
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